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^ to work them together, but the habit 

her schoolrootn, it desirable for girls in Class iv., the teacher 

of independent study s very 

giving ® before us from time to time. Sometimes people 

One more ^be beginning of the various books used 

expect their chi jbe Parents' Review School is like all 

in is that it is impossible for new children when they 

other schoo s m ^ beginning of every subject taught in that class ; 

join a class Historical and scientific subjects have only a 

beginning the important thing is that children should grip where 
they'alight. should take hold of the subject with keen interest, and then 
n fil they will feel their own way backwards and forwards. This is 
not true of all subjects-Euclid, English Grammar, Latin Grammar, and 
Arithmetic, for example-and in these there is always work for beginners 
on the programme. Where this does not meet the cases, parents or 
teachers are at liberty to set their own questions in the examination on 
any subject in which there is difficulty, and to give their own marks which 
are counted in the general total. By this means and by the overlapping 
of work in the transition from class to class, practical difficulties seem to 
be avoided; and, for an unique organisation, the school works with 
great ease, thanks to the intelligent co-operation of parents and teachers. 


BOOKS. 

The Old Knowledge, by Stephen Gwynn (Macmillan, 6/-). Mr. Stephen 
Gwynn has written a charming novel. The story plays itself out in Donegal ; 
there is not much description, but you do not close the book without a 
certain tender intimacy with Donegal, and an intention to go there w'hen 
next you are overdone with the fret and strain of life — to Margaret Coyle’s 
cottage for choice. She is a nice woman with a friendly soul, and the 
reader envies Millicent Carteret, the English girl who goes over to keep 
holiday and fish and paint. All that is unusual and Irish projects itself 
upon her thought, so to speak, unawares ; the soft grey days, the soft, easy- 
going Colonel Lisle, the soft, yet racy, little ladies,” the salmon spate, 
the bog, the grey sea, the grey, inscrutable bee-expert — the passionate 
mystic who, as much as the soft greens and the soft greys, is an outcome 
an expression of Ireland as she is. We will not tell the story nor even 
intro uce Mr. Frank Norman, except to say that it is good to read cf 
an tne heroine, as to read the Apocrypha, “ for example of life and 
• manners. We think Mr. Gywnn compasses a large intent 

fail tn graceful ease and simplicity that those who run may 

lail to read all that is written. 

Thofe" wiot Dodo, by G. E. Farrow (Pearson, .s/')- 

chiwL DicrV^ ^>‘1 like the Dodo book. Three 

Roc, because ’w ^^e egg of the great 

The Dodo offers had read of Sinbad’s famous discovery. 

Uh, then you are extinct,” said Dick, ” I read it m 
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in verse and prose and picture is always delightful. ^ • e fun 

The Boys Odyssey, by Walter Copland Perry (Macmillan 6/-1 Mr 
Perry states ,n his preface that The Boys' Od/ssey. o^Snali; 

the amilSPmpnf r\f m\r : ■ , ® y 


HLd7ast f P^l^k^ked at the request of several 

Headmasters of preparatory schools.” The work is admirably done, being 

partly founded, we are told, on the “admirable translation of Messrs 
utcher and Lang.” The most fascinating tale in the world is told with 
Homeric simplicity and directness, because, in truth, the language as well 
as the thought of the original has been carefully followed. We have the 
‘‘ rosy-fingered dawn,’^ the wine-coloured sea,” ‘‘father, dear,” and many 
little turns of speech whose origin is to be found in the great epic. There 
is no attempt made to water down or explain, but the intelligence of the 
child reader is left to deal as it can with this most sustaining matter. The 
boy who gets this Christmas box will be imbued with the Homeric spirit, 
though he should never read Greek. 

Holidays and Happy Days, by Hamish Hendry (Grant Richards, 2/6). 
This short account of some twenty-four of our old national holidays was a 
most happy thought— S. George’s Day, S. Andrew’s, S. Patrick’s, S. 
Swithin’s, All Fools’ Day, and many more are memorised, and a bright 
little account is given of the origin and history of each. Every intelligent 
child will like to know the origin of the Michaelmas Goose, S. Andrew’s 
Cross, Pancakes on Shrove Tuesday. The pictures by Miss Florence 
Mason are charming. 

The Mandarin' s Kite, by G. E. Farrow (Pearson, 5/-), is delicious 
nonsense. There is Cyril Dean the son of the English ambassador in 
China, and there is Tsu-foo, and there are various Mandarins flying 
kites, and Tsu-foo and the English boy go up on a kite, up and up, 
among the stars and make acquaintance with Aquarias the Water-Bearer, 
and find him friendly and funny, with Pisces the Fisher (who talks of logic 
and the differential calculus), with Leo the Lion, and the rest. They 
have adventures altogether strange and delightful, and meet with many 
funny folk; and then, in the end, “I fear,” said the Englishman sadly, 
“ that your hopes, my good Tsu, are not likely to be realised. Ihink, it is 
how long since our little sons disappeared,” and, before he could finish 
the sentence, Tsu-foo and Cyril were in their fathers’ arms. Mr. Wright’s 
pictures interpret the jokes as delightfully as ever. The picture where 
several signs of the Zodiac are shewn seated round a table carries a 

pleasant reminder of our old friend Alice, , , ^ a 

The Olde Irishe Rimes of Barny O' Linn, illustrated by S. Rosumun 
Praeger (Macmillan, 2/6). Miss Praeger has added to the gaiety o 
ChrisLas for old and young. The drollery of the pictures 
Every page is full of fine rattling, spontaneous fun ; every figuie alive with 

the very madness of mirth 

“Brian O’Linn had no hat for his head 
So he borrowed a pot from a neighbour instead — 

and Ihe air wiih which he litis the pot by the handle to bow to the lad.es 

is not to be told in words. 
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TTmities bv Alfred Scott-Gatty (Pearson. 2/6). A new book 
^ > y Scott-Gatty hardly needs our commenda- 

of nursery diol y . ^ Pepper and The Poodle. Here we have 

''r\?eTa 7 v--w 1 ^^a taking .un«, Tke Bull. ,he tragady 
5aiy-a teinb y n„ie boys and their wicked ways, and 

nurse, who which ends with-- But, I'm ■ awful ' fond 

AleSr^Scod^atty), verses and tunes ; this is a capital book of 

"“ 7 r»C“ Zegr«*%” '>>' M“"ay, pictured by J. S. 

Ela^ d (Longmans, Green & Co., 6/-) It was a happy thought to gather 
the best known flower legends and to make them into a very pretty picture- 
book for children. They will like to know why roses are red and white, 
how the fleur-de-lys came to be the emblem of France, how the Princess 
Phyllis was changed into an almond tree, and how Daphne became a 
laurel, and how the poplar tree got the bad character of being a thief and 
a story-teller. 

Clean Peier and The Children of Grubby lea, translated by Ada Wallis 
(Longmans, Green & Co , 3/6). Clean Peter reminds us of our old friend 
Strewel Peter, and vve are not surprised to see it has a German source. 
Clean Peter has a crusade against the children of Grubbylea, who, by the 
way, are terrible little imps. Clean Peter determines on washing and 
brushing, and the episodes that follow are very amusing, and are pictured 
with delightful humour. One of the most amusing pictures shows how 
“ Peter finds those naughty brats whose little heads are rough as mats.” 

The Golliwog's Auto-go Cart, by Florence K. Upton (Longmans, 
Green &: Co., 6/-J. Another “Golliwog” book, delightfully up to date. We 
should think the children look out for the Miss Upton’s when Christmas 
comes. Tlie Golliwog takes the girls” out in an ‘‘ auto-go cart.” The 
“girls,” with their scanty clothing, wooden joints, and Dutch doll faces, 
are as irresistibly comic as ever. How does Miss Florence Upton get so 
much go and character into such unpromising material ? The personages 
are always funny, but here we have all the situations which a motor cart 
can supply, and that is saying a good deal. 

The Wallypug of Why, by G. E. Farrow (Pearson, 5/-). Everyone has 
read The Wallypug of Why, and knows Girlie and the Uoctor-in-law and 
Belinda and all the other queer people whom Mr. Harry Furniss has 
{nctured. ^he Wallypug of Why is almost a lineal descendant of the 
ices, r. Farrow has struck the vein of fun, and the children who have 
not already read The Wallypug Md. do so. 

HU M • \ E. Farrow (Pearson, 5/-). Of course 

^ ^ *yp^s must see the sights of London, and therein the 

turns ^ “slim” person, perceives his advantage. He 

Fish Esn ^ P^^^y» onest or otherwise, by interpreting the shows. A. 
his lecture Rutchley’s pink w^oollen shawl, delivered 
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we^atr^i^UiTvery (Pearson, 5/.). Here 

fine air of r r e joke. Inconsequence and absurdity, with a 

frie?d ^”'”7 7 5 '-)' 

Harrv TT ^ ^ reminder. The pictures are by 

said my scholars.” as Professor Crab 

said, exhibiting a group of upright little fishes, not in Eaton but Drinkon 
suits, is perhaps the funniest. The kingdom of Zum is peopled by very 
entertaining folk. j j 

The New Panjandrum, by G. E. Farrow (Pearson, 5/-). ‘‘ It’s like a 
scene out of the Arabian Nights,” Margery whispered at length; “Is it 
not perfectly delightful? ” In that sentence Margery describes the book. 
It IS like a scene out of the Arabian Nights, Magic Carpet and all, and we 
think Its young readers will describe it as perfectly delightful. The Dodo, 
the Panjandrum, the Octopus, the Pirate Captain, are in their most 
entertaining moods. As for the Lamp, the Grand Vizier, the Sultan, 
Hassan, of course they are “ delightful,” and small credit to them ! When 
were they otherwise ? Mr. Farrow proves himself, in this, his last book, 
as able as ever to steer the Magic Carpet and to waft the children he loves 
to the Kingdom of Makebelieve. 

Baker Minor and the Dragon, by G. E. Farrow (Pearson, 5/-). 
Baker Minor is a nice boy, and w'herever he goes he is himself, and the 
queerness consists in finding a boy one knows, like Baker Minor, mixed up 
with queer people, yellow dragons and princesses, and that kind of thing. 
It happened in this way — Baker Minor went to the pantomime, he came 
home and went to bed, first winding up his new silver watch, a birthday 
present. Then it all happened ; the phantom cab, the empty theatre, the 
policeman of the pantomime, Prince Charming and the rest. Old friends 
from various books turn up in a casual way in the course of Baker’s 
adventures, amongst others the “Mad Hatter” and the “Duchess.” 
Baker Minor is capital reading, and has capital pictures. Mr. Farrow is 
an acknowledged disciple of Lewis Carroll. He says himself, “ It has been 
frequently said that I endeavour to make my stories resemble his ; and 
whether this is said in praise or in blame (as it sometimes is), I am always 
equally glad to hear it, for it is surely a great thing if I have caught even 
a faint echo of the charm of his delightful books, which have for so many 
years given pleasure to thousands of people, young and old. 

The Story of Little Black Mingo, by the author of The Story of Little 
Black Sambo (Nisbet, 1/6). There is a crocodile which is called a 
and Black Noggy, Little Black Mingo’s unnatural mother, and Mon- 
goose. Little Black Mingo’s crafty ally, and the end of it is that the old 
Mugger is blown up by the explosion of a can of kerosene w ic 

swallowed with Black Noggy ; and there is ® 

bits into which they are blown ; and then Little Black M.ngo and the Mon- 
goose live in the house by themselves and have a lovely tme , , , 

The Girls' Own Paper (Religious Tract Society, 8/6) 
matter as an egg is full of meat. As we turn over we notice rec 
row a ‘core of n 7 w salads, a charming per, rail of the Queen of Holland, 
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■ T ^ Cvmoathv. a very interesting paper about Queen 

to^dfa, Embroidery, and many well-written tales. This seem.s 


Alexandra,- 

to us a particularly strong volume. 


us a Taier (Religious Tract Society, 8/6). We wonder if 

The Boys t ^ Certainly girls read and prefer 

rrZ'''1he7ris Ich abo.. Bfd.n Powell, many O. />. headmgs, 
bailor eleven, portrait-gallery, a good deal abont China, cricket, 
^"7 amusements fireworks, football, magnetism, many tales of adven- 
;";rin fact It would be easier to say what is rrof in The Beys' 0»„ 
Peier than what is. All the papers ate marked by a certain sturdy 
/oufln-sense and practical intention which go to make the B. O. P. 

by Carmen Sylva (Newnes, 6/-), Children 
will delight in A Real Queen's Fairy Book. “ Carmen Sylva ’ knows 
her audience. Things happen, and happen in the most exciting way, and 
the happening is for the best and the good prevails. There is Carma the 
Hart'Girly for instance. Carma was beautiful and played upon the harp, 
and sang songs of such enticement that the little children loved her and 
hung upon her skirts. One day the young king comes by and he too is 
bewitched by the singing and the singer. He woos her to the castle to 
sing to the Queen-mother, in order that he might win her as his queen. 
But Carma is true to the children and returns to them, despite the young 
king's tender and fierce wooing. There are a dozen charming tales, 
gracefully told and full of tender feeling. The illustrations are usually 
very happy. 

Bell’s Miniature Series of Painters (George Bell & Sons, i/- each 
net). Messrs. George Bell & Sons are doing a great deal to popularise 
the knowledge of art. We have long appreciated their Great Masters 
series, and now they are producing a miniature series of painters — wonder- 
ful and delightful little books. We have received : — 

Velasquez, by G. C. Williamson, LL.D. The author says, “I was 
struck by the attention that was given to the pictures of Velasquez at the 
recent Guildhall Exhibition, by the desire that so many persons showed to 
understand the great merit of these noble works, and by the want of any 
hand-book that would assist them in their efforts.’’ Mr. Williamson has 
given us a delightful introduction, including the life of the artist, a spirited 
examination of the principles of his art. and a study of the eight capital 
illustrations the little book contains, and, further, a list of the artist’s 
this scholarly little book had been produced before 
r ^ character and you will secure likeness,” 

naLer!i°Mh ^nd Velasquez,” says Mr. Williamson, “was a 

ereat sohri^t^ present with absolute truth, 

portrait hp w • • • • a delineation of the character whose 

simplicity is the leading characteristic. 

In • • • • "oble, dignified and restrained, 

masses ’’ Ag-ain Velasquez does not deal so much in lines as in 

braiHn the fr^i’s of Spain, “the sheen of the 

most simple manner thkk / ^ produced in the 

P manner, thick lumps of paint being used with masterly skill.’ 
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It is well that we should know a little of the motivna j 

X,:Ll'Sr7b7; «'Tati 

promises most for the future, is distinctly founded upon the Spanish master 
by Malcolm Bell. Mr. Bell tells charmingly the charming 
Idyl of how Burne-Jones found his art and his master in'^Rossetti,Tho 
had the courage to bid him fling the University and all its works behind 
him, and give up his life to painting, though he was already twenty-three. 
His pictorial and his decorative works are separately treated, and a 
critical description is given of the eight really beautiful little photographs. 
Under the title of Some Features of his Art, Mr. Bell gives us 
illuminating criticisms. But why does he disclaim, with some heat, what 
seems to many of us the obvious, and extremely interesting, influence of 
Italian Art upon the Master’s mind ? Ihe question of imitating does not 
occur, but why should not the painter have received impressions, from 
Perugino, for example, which should suggest the idea of the charming 
landscapes in the background that we have in The Prioress's Tale, 
Da^iae in the Brazen Tower , and elsewhere, as well as from Chaucer and 
the Mediaeval romancers ! Ihe inspiration the poet painter received from 
Chaucer is most helpfully discriminated by the author, and adds a fresh 
grace to the most graceful of our painters. The chronological lists of 
chief pictures, of works in public galleries, and of places where windows 
by Burne-Jones may be seen are most useful. 

Alfred Tennyson, by Andrew Lang. “ Modern English Writers” Series 
(Blackwood, 2 / 6 J. A book about Alfred Tennyson, by Andrew Lang, is 
promising. There have been a good many books about the late Laureate 
lately, but it was inevitable that another should appear in Messrs. Black- 
wood’s new series, and certainly the work could not have been placed in 
better hands than those of Mr. Andrew Lang. He is frankly a 1 ennysonian, 
and that marks his limitations. He does not feel himself free to give the 
world unauthorised anecdotes, however fresh, nor does he feel inclined to 
trace every other phrase of Tennyson’s to some classic or other source. On 
the other hand, we think the power of appreciation rather than a gift for 
depreciation is the fit qualification for the author of what promises to be the 
popular hand -book to Tennyson . The Ltfe tells us everything, but then the 
generation which has read the life is passing away, or at any rate likes to 
be reminded of what it has read. For the Works Mr. Lang s d^rim - 
nating and sound, if enthusiastic, criticism helps the reader ^ttle h 
.hough, s abou. the poems ,ha, have stirred his Wood, or o„ , he other hand 
gives a wise and happy Introduction to •'’f P f ,*rcareS 

fheir Tennyson. We are particularly glad to 

traced to , heir source, so far as ^ 

will succeed in Andrei. modestly 

of sweet living and courteous behaviour. Mu Andtew^T 

refrains from saying new and startling ing . guide to 

reason his book 'O » |P'™‘“'^:tranI no^^^^ 

the neophyje on. 

sisliret aL no 

by Act of Parliament, or in expecting 
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as a nation or as individuals. But these little books and 

soL oche, indication, give ns pause " Government” said, Let all 
1 , rommon objects of the country. We have already 

had occas"ion to notice Mr. Roundell’s Village School Reader, and 
now come these admirable little books by certainly one of the most 
canable and attractive authorities we possess on the subjects they 
d 1 with ‘‘They are written in the simplest language, ' says the 
auLr “so as to be fit foi each class to read aloud, but the 
information given in them requires explanation and illustration by the 
teacher I have in fact tried to make each lesson the groundwork of oral 
teaching in the course of which the children should be encouraged to 
observe to bring in specimens and to ask questions/’ The first book deals 
with Wild Life in Woods and Fields in the only order for the naturalist, 
that is, the order in which the things chance to occur. The lessons are on 
Spiders on the Common, The Woodpecker^ s Nest, Spring- Flowers, A 
Family of Squirrels, jNuts and N^tit Faters, Peter s C^at, etc., etc. J.he 
chapter on Spring Flowers affords an admirable illustration of Mrs. 
Fisher’s method— the only true one we believe. Thiee children go out in 
April and find daffodils, and then— “ If you dig up a daffodil plant you will 
find that it has a bulb like an onion. Paul says this is why it blooms so 
early. It stores up food in the bulb in the autumn. Then it uses this food 
in January to make its leaves and flowers.’' The children chance on a 
daffodil bulb, one of them has a notion of why, and there is a by- the- way 
allusion to an onion ; that is all for the present. As the years go on 
they will find another and another and another bulbous plant. The same 
notion of “ why will continually occur. By natural degrees, and all on 
their own account, they learn to generalise and classify. This is as it 
should be. We do not believe that the definitions and neat classifications to 
be had in botany books ever become a part of a child’s real knowledge. 
The illustrations, coloured and plain, are purely delightful. Mrs. Fisher 
says : “ Ihe charming illustrations, executed by Mr. A. Fairfax Mackley, 

will enable the children to identify the animals and plants mentioned.” 
The second book of the series is called By Pond and River, and intro- 
duces us to flogs, dragon-flies, sticklebacks, water-hens, otters and much 
/ \^ D books are — (3) Plants in Field and Garden, 
r ^ Air, (5) Trees and Shrubs, (6) Insect Life, Messrs. 

have done the country a service in producing these little 
the sub^ct^ notice in detail because we have had many inquiries on 


the “P.R.” letter bag. 

iThe Editor is not responsible for the opinions of Correspondents. 

Dear Editor —My attention has been directed by one of the many 
members of your Union, who are also members of the Selborne Society to 
the letter, signed “A Mother,” in your September issue, in which the 
writer states that the Selborne Society views with equanimity, or takes no 
steps to check the extermination of our wild flowers. This, madam, is 
very far from being the case. The subject has been alluded to, in very 
forcible language, at each of the tw^o latest annual meetings of our 
Society, by our president. Lord Avebury, and by our vice-president, Mr. 
James Bryce. In the case, inaccurately referred to by your correspondent, 
in which a raid was perpetrated upon the flowers of the New Forest, not 
by any “ Society,” but by the Technical Educational Committee of the 
Essex County Council, the Selborne Society at once protested in its 
official organ. Nature Notes, for July ; and since then the Council of the 
Society, at the suggestion of its President, has been considering, in 
conjunction with the United Devon Association, the possibility of 
supplementing its persuasive efforts by legislation. The protection of 
wild plants has, from the first, been one of the objects of the Selborne 
Society, and, with this object in view, it has cordially co-operated with 
Mr. Henry Correvon, of Geneva, with reference to the Alpine flora. 
Your correspondent would have been better advised had she consulted the 
publications or authorities of the Selborne Society before accusing it of 
apathy in this matter. j yours faithfully, 

Richmond, October 2/\th, 1901. G. S. Boulger, F.L.S. 

Editor of Nature Notes : the Selborne 
Society s Magazine. ’ ’ 


P.N.E.U. NOTES. 

Edited by Miss Ritsskll, Sec.. 26, Victoria Street, S.W. 

To whom all Bon. Local Secs. ai e rei^uested to send 

matters of interest connected with their oranches, also 6 copies 
of any prospectuses or other papers they may print. 

N.B.— Kindly write on one side of the paper only. 

I am asked by Mr. E. W. Swanton, of the Educational Museum. 

Haslemere, be had 

of which mention was made in 1 P P fnr the delay, and to 

/rom me now. He wishes applied to hint as 

e'l'hLThel: iX - 

this Schedule please enclose .o’, for ^ ^ 

Sec, P» N- E* G 

cA Vi/vtnria .Street. London, S.W. 



